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I. THE PROBLEM 



The forest problem is a land problem, a raw 
material problem, an industrial problem, and a social 
problem of the first magnitude. In essence, it consists 
of finding ways to keep one-fourth of our land area pro- 
ductive, to supply about 25 billion cubic feet of wood a 
year, to perpetuate industries that employ overa million 
men and turn out products valued atmorethan two bil- 
lion dollars a year, to obtain the full benefit of forests in 
conserving soi Is and waters, and to preserve the important 
social values of forests. 

Much progress has been made toward improving 
the forest situation, especially through the leadership 
of the Federal and State governments and of progressive 
industrial leaders and forest owners. In spite of many 
noteworthy achievements by these and other agencies, 
however, the bulk of our forests are still subject to meth- 
ods of exploitation that are detrimental to the public 
interest in the perpetuation of a basic natural resource. 

Over vast areas of forest, a com bi nation of destruc- 
tive cutting and fire makes natural regrowfh of the 
forest difficult or impossi ble by wiping out young growth 
and seed trees. In place of these methods, which are 
inevitably accompanied by waste and severe forest de- 
terioration, it is essential, in the public interest, to develop 
better forest practices and protection, harvesting the 
ripe timber but safeguarding the forest as a living produc- 
tive organism. 



The immediate need is to check forest fires and 
to work out more satisfactory methods of exploitation, 
without waiting for a complete solution of the complex 
problems of ultimate ownership and intensive manage- 
ment. Unless far-reaching measures are rapidly put info 
effect, the concentration of fires and destructive practices 
coupled with more intensive cutting, particularly in second 
growth forests, will still further reduce the productivity 
of our forest lands. 

The ordinary laws of supply and demand do not af- 
ford a solution of the problem, and consequently public 
leadership on a larger and more effective scale is essential. 

NOTE- Some of the figures used in the charts are based 
on a careful analysis and compilation of all available data on 
forest resources made by the Forest Service in 1920. The mere 
revision of such estimates without more accurate basic data would 
notgive substantially better results than those now available. 
The M?5weeney-M e Nary forest research act of 1928 authorizes 
a $3,000,000 appropriation for a Nation-wide forest survey, 
which is now being initiated by the Forest Service, and which 
will give adequate basic data on forest resources and conditions. 

Valuable assistance in preparing the diagrams was given 
by R.V.Reynolds and J. M.Witherow of the Forest Service. 



n. IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS 
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One-fourth the land area of the 
United States is best adapted to timber- 
growing and unless used for that par- 
pose will be largely idle. Not only cut- 
over forest land but much marginal 
farm land should be devoted to inten- 
sive forest production. Forestry will 
be more than a means of supplying 
timber; it will productively employ 
immense quantifies of land, labor, 
and capital and thus make low- 
grade land contribute permanently 
fo rural and national prosperity. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPORTANCE 



CUT-OVER LAND IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN COUNTIES 
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Except in the central farming region, the 
proportion of farm to forest land is small. 
Northern Wisconsin is an example. From 56 to 
93 per cent of the area of the northern coun- 
ties is cut-over lands, largely unsuited to agri- 
culture, neglected and unproductive. They con- 
tribute little either of employment, of salable 
products, or of taxes. If these lands were 
devoted to intensive timber growing, the eco- 
nomic tone of the region would be substantial- 
ly improved. 



INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 
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Number of wage earners is one of 
the best indexes of industrial impor- 
tance, and on this basis the lumber 
and allied industries (even excluding 
the pulp and paper industry) form 
one of the most importanf groups. 
The perpetuation of this vast indus- 
trial structure depends on main- 
taining the productivity of our for- 
est lands. 
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SOCIAL IMPORTANCE 



INCREASING RECREATIONAL VALUE OF FORESTS 

based on Visitors to national forests 
and national parks 




In addition to their direct products, 
forests have immense social value 
for public health and recreation. 
They also have large but unmeasur- 
able value in regulating streamflow 
and preventing erosion. Degraded or 
denuded forests do not fulfill either 
of these functions. 
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HI. FOREST DEPLETION 



FOREST LANDS CLASSIFIED BY TIMBER COVER, 1920 




Forest depletion on a lar^e scale has 
proceeded for 70 years. The most recent 
general study (1920) indicated that some 
80 million acres of forest land had been 
rendered practically unproductive and that 
a lar^s but unknown proportion of the sec- 
ond—growth forest was in poor condition. 



INEXHAUSTIBILITY A FALLACY 
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* Inexhaustibility" of the timber supply is a dan- 
gerous fallacy. Of the total lumber cut during 
the 127 years since 1801, over half has been 
cut since 1901. A significant fact of the for- 
est situation is the intensity of the attack on 
our remaining forests without compensating safe- 
guards that permit adequate forest renewal. It 
is extremely doubtful if substitutes will sub- 
stantially reduce timber demands, provided supply 
is kept up by re-£rowth. 
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MARCH OF DEPLETION 




Forest depletion without adequate replace- 
ment in the northeastern fourth of the United 
States has extinguished important forest 
industries, depopulated extensive forest 
regions, burdened states and counties with 
large areas of low-grade unproductive land, 
and exacted from our greatest agricultural 
and industrial region an immense freight 
bill on lumber imported from the Far 
South and West. The same cycle is 
being repeated in the South and the 
West- Yet each of these regi ons can 
grow larger crops of timber than they 
have produced from wild forests. 



ANNUAL OVERDRAFI 
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The nation is drawing its wood sup- 
ply largely from capital account", for the 
annual growth is only about one-fourth 
the annual depletion and the yearly over- 
draft is 19 billion cubic feet, according, to 
the 1920 estimate. The answer is not to 
hoard our remaining supplies but to take 
energetic steps to £row abundant new 
supplies. 
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1IL. PROGRESS TOWARD 
SOLUTION OF FOREST PROBLEM 

Efforts to meet the forest problem 
have proceeded along five principal lines: 

Promotion of private timber- growing 

Fire protection 

Public ownership 

Forest planting 

Forest research and education 

Significant achievements have been 
made in each of these f ields; neverthe- 
less, as the following discussion shows, 
much remains to be done. 
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PROGRESS IN FORESTRY METHODS 



EFFECT OF FORESTRY METHODS ON TIMBER GROWTH 
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There is only one solution of the forest prob- 
lem: to substitute intensive timber-growing 
(silviculture) for *timber-mining" Timber im- 
portation from the world's dwindling forests 
cannot provide adequate supplies and would 
leave untouched the problem of making idle 
lands productive. Intensive forest manage- 
ment on -470 m i 1 1 ion acres will just about 
supply our present timber need. 
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FORESTRY PRACTICE ON PRIVATE LANDS 

CONTRASTED WITH PRIVATE FORESTS 
SUBJECT TO DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 




Managed for ForesTry 

Possibly 20.000,000 Acres 
(A Very Liberal Estimate) 



Destructive forest practices have been abol- 
ished in most public forests,, but they still hold 
sway in the large bulk of our private forests, 
which constitute four-fifths of the forest area. 
The critical problem is to improve methods of 
handling private forests. There a re three me- 
thods of approach: f irst,the strengthening of public 
assistance to forest owners in protection, planting, 
research, and tax reform: second, the extension of 
public cooperation to include joint working out of 
better forest practices: and, third, if and where 
necessary to protect the public interest; the 
adoption of restrictive measures against spe- 
cific destructive practices. 
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PROGRESS IN FIRE PROTECTION 



FIRE PREVENTION: PROTECTED AND UNPROTECTED FOREST LANDS 
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Forest fire protection is the first 
step toward forest culture. In spite of 
excellent progress, less than % of the 
forest area has organized protection 
and much of that is inadequate. Rap- 
id extension and intensification of pro- 
tection is urgent. Delay will mean 
large additional areas of devastated 
land . 
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Under the Clarke-M^Nary Act 
the Federal Government is cooper- 
ating in forest fire protection with 
38 States. The cost of protection 
will ultimately be prorated 25 per 
cent to the Federal Government, 
25 per cent to the States, and 50 
per cent to private owners. It is 
significant that 80 per cent of 
forest fires are confined to the still 
unprotected area. 



• 
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INADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR FIRE PROTECTION 

UNDER CL A R K E - M C N A R Y COOPERATIVE FORESTRY LAW, 1929 
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TOTAL NEEDED 
" $ 10,000,000 

TOTAL AVAILABLE 
$4,998,000 



N EEDED 
$7,500,000 

AVAILABLE 
$3,858,000 

NEEDED 
$2,500,000 

AVAILABLE 
$1, 140,000* 



* I ncreased to $1,340,000 in 1930 Appropriation Act 



Cooperative protection of private and 
State lands, shared under the Clarke-McNary 
Act by the States, the Federal Government, 
and the private owners, is inadequately fi- 
nanced. Only about half the money is avail- 
able that is needed for a reasonably effec- 
tive protection system "for these forests, 
which comprise A /s the entire forest area. 
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PROGRESS IN 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 



PUBUC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF FOREST LANDS 

IN COMPARABLE COUNTRIES CONTRASTED WITH THE UNITED STATES 
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Public ownership is recognized 
in many countries as the chief means 
of restricting destructive forest - ex- 
ploitation, and is supplemented in 
many cases by public control of pri- 
vate exploitation. These public un- 
dertakings are a recognition of the 
incapacity of private ownership to 
cope with the forest problem with- 
out public leadership and assistance. 
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OWNERSHIP OF FOREST LANDS - 1920 
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Only a little more than one -fifth of the 
forest land in the United States is in public 
ownership. Of that, s/\0 is federally owned: 
State ownership la^s far behind Federal. 
A significant feature of private ownership 
is the marked concentration of commercial 
forests in the hands of lar^je owners and the 
,ar £ e a§4re&ate amount of farm -forests, 
distributed amon|> millions of owners. The 
problems created by these two main classes 
of ownership demand different methods of 
treatment 
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LAND ABANDONMENT 



PERCENTAGE OF LAND IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN OFFERED IN 1927 TAX SALE 
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Land abandonment is increasing in 
many regions. Northern Wisconsin affords 
an example. In l927from IZ to 32 per cent 
of the total areas of the northern counties 
was tax delinquent and offered at public sale. 

Much of the delinquent land (both cut- 
over and marginal farm land)is bestsuited 
for public forests, county, State and Federal, 
and unless definitely organized and man- 
aged as such is likely to suffer rapid and 
severe deterioration both of forest cover and 
of soil. 
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FEDERAL FOREST PURCHASE PROGRAM 

CONTRASTED WITH 
FORESTS SUBJECT TO DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 




Pu rchased by Federa I 
Government, 191 1-1928 
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Additional Purchases 
Planned 9,600,000 
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The present Federal forest purchase 
program is wholly inadequate as a measure 
of public security against destructive forest 
exploitation or as a means of withdrawing low- 
grade farm lands from profitless cultivation. 
An immediate and assured means to re- 
strict destructive forest exploitation is 
through a large increase in Federal and 
State acquisition . 
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PROGRESS IN FOREST PLANTING 



TOTAL ANNUAL FOREST PLANTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

CONTRASTED WITH IDLE FOREST AREA 




t 

Area planted yearly by All Agencies 
(98,000 acres) 

Extensive forest planting will be an important 
part in restoring vast areas of denuded or deterior- 
ated forest lands. In addition, large areas of margin- 
al farm lands withdrawn from field crops should be 
planted to timber 

Only a part of all denuded forest lands are in sta- 
ble enough ownership to permit planting but the extent 
of planting is insignificant even in comparison with 
this opportunity. Denuded lands in National forests. 
existing orto be purchased.should be promptly plant- 
ed; the States should undertake more extensive 
planting; and Federal and State encouragement 
of private planting should be increased. 
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NATIONAL FOREST PLANT! NG PROGRAM 
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PLANTING 1931-194-5 
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At the present rate it will take 
110 years to plant the denuded lands 
in existing National Forests, omitting 
denuded lands included in new purchase 
areas, which also should be promptly 
planted. Idle National Forest lands 
contribute little toward their keep, and 
it is obviously good business as well as 
good public policy to make them pro- 
ductive. The proposed program would 
plant the better sites, now owned or 
to be acquired, in about 15 years. 
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PROGRESS IN FOREST RESEARCH 



PROPOSED FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM 

COMPARED WITH FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
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Federal leadership in foresf 
research is essential as a means 
of speeding up the adoption of bet- 
ter forest practices. The proposed 
research program is authorised by 
the M c Sweeney -M c Nary Act, but is 
as yet inadequately financed. 

The program covers methods of 
timber-growing, more intensive ut i I i- 
zat ion, and forest economics, includ- 
ing a national survey of forest re- 
sources as a basis for national pol- 
icy and private forestry under - 
taki ngs. 
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REGIONAL RESEARCH 



FEDERAL FOREST EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE FOREST REGIONS 
FOREST SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Each of the major distinctive forest regions 
has a Federal forest experiment station, whose 
function it is to determine methods of harvesting, 
managing, protecting and reproducing the var- 
ious types of forest within its range so that 
they will be permanently productive. Each of 
these forest regions is distinguished by a sim- 
ilarity of forest types, of forest problems, and of 
forestry methods. Regional development of 
research and of other forestry undertakings 
and programs is therefore a logical method 
of approach. 
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Y IMMEDIATE STEPS NEEDED 



The immediate need is to strengthen 
existing Federal forestry underta kings. 
These undertakings (exclusive of the 
National Parks, Indian forest lands, and 
unappropriated forested public domain) 
are lodged in the Department of Agri- 
culture and are as follows". 

(1) Management, development, and utiliza- 

tion of the National Forests. 

(2) Federal , State, and private coopera- 

tion in fire protection, planting, ex- 
tension, etc. 

(3) Federal forest purchase program. 

(4) Forest research. 

The following tentative five-year fi- 
nancial program for these activities is 
subject to revision after more intensive 
study of needs. 
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PROPOSED FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 



PROTECTION 

(Fire prevention and sup- 
pression, land control of 
forest destroying insects 
and diseases) 

This group of expenditures 
represents safeguarding of 
capital values of National 
Forest properties. 

MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
20 



15 



10 




19^30 '31 3a '33 34 35 
(Appropriation) 



PERMANENT 
BETTERMENT 
(Roads, trails, telephones, 
loo kouts. cabins.ond other 
permanent improvements; 
forest planting; land exchange 
surveys; topographic maps; etc) 

Principal ly capital invest- 
ment looking to increased 
productivity and efficiency 
of National Forests as a 
public property. 




1930 '31 
(Appropriation) 



'33 '34 '35 



UTILIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

(Current administration of timber 
sales, livestock grsztngjand use 
and other commercial uses; to- 
gether with resource surveys, 
management plans, etc.) 

Principally current opera t- 
i ng expenses for permanent 
productive management. 




1930 31 "32 '33 34 '35 
(Appropriation) 



Under protection, the main in- 
creases are for "fire-guards and 
fire-fighting equipment, and for 
combatting epidemics of forest in- 
sects and diseases. 

The great bulk of the proposed 
increases is for permanent capital 
investment, including fire protection, 
improvements, and planting. Of the 
present improvement appropriation, 
the major part is for roads. Other 
improvements (especially those di- 
rectly contributing to protection^ should 
be made on a comparable scale. 
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PROPOSED FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR FORESTRY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
millions EXCLUSIVE OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS fSEE FIG ) 

OF DOLLARS ^ ' ' y 




1930 '31 "32 "33 "34 '35 
FEDERAL- STATE-PR I VATE 
COOPERATION IN FIRE 
PROTECTION, ETC 



1930 "31 32 '33 '34 '35 



FEDERAL FOREST 
ACQUISITION 



1930 '31 '32 '33 '34' '35 



FOREST RESEARCH 



(0 The proposed increases in Fed- 
eral, State, and private cooperation are 
to meet the amounts authorized by 
Congress in the Clarke - M c Nary Act, 
pending a more thorough determina- 
tion of the Nation's forest protec- 
tion needs. 

(2) The proposed increases for for- 
est purchases are to meet a reason- 
able proportion of the 9,600,000 
acre program approved by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission. 

(3) The proposed increases for 
forest research are to meet the au- 
thorization under the M c 5weeney- 

M c Nary Act. 

These increases are for the pur- 
pose of redeeming Federal responsi- 
bilities and commitments, and will 
put the Federal Government in a 
much more favorable position to ex- 
pect more adequate State and pri- 
vate cooperation. 
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YL FORMULATION OF A 
LARGER NATIONAL PROGRAM 



The preceding program is merely an emer- 
gency measure.There is need for the creation 
of a more far-reaching- national program of for 1 
estry. Steps should be taken to reformulate 
public and private responsibilities for estab- 
lishing better forest practices, to create more 
adequate means for the assumption of these 
responsibilities, and to overcome public ap- 
athy toward the real needs of the forest 
situation. 

Such a program should give special at- 
tention to the following: 

(1) Aggressive cooperation with forest 
owners and industries to abolish de- 
structive forest exploitation and to cre- 
ate cooperative agencies to this end; 
and to stimulate larger industrial par- 
ticipation in an enlarged program of 
"forest research; 

(2) Public assistance in strengthening 
and stabilizing the forest industries 
in order that they can undertake 
orderly production and continuous 



timber- growing- as an industrial enter- 
prise-, and increased advice and as- 
sistance to farmers and other smal I 
forest owners; 

(3) Investigation of the importance and 
feasi bi I ity of publ ic measures to prevent 
destructive forest exploitation, includ- 
ing a study of public measures to this 
end in other countries ; 
(4-) Larger public and private participa- 
tion in forest fire protection in order 
to make it universal and effective; 

(5) Large extension of Federal and State 
ownership, an immediate and as- 
sured means of restricting the field 
of destructive exploitation by bringing 
a larger proportion of the forest area 
under productive management as a 
measure of public security. 

(6) Making public forests fully pro - 
ductive, especial ly through complete 
protection, more intensive manage- 
ment, and an adequate program of 
planting. 
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